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BOOK REVIEWS 

The paths of inland commerce. A chronicle of trail, road, and water- 
way. By Archer B. Hulbert. [The chronicles of America. Edit- 
ed by Allen Johnson under the supervision of the committee on 
publications of the Yale university council] (New Haven: Yale 
university press, 1920. 211 p. $3.50) 
The progress both in historical scholarship and in the author's knowl- 
edge is shown by a comparison of this mature and carefully wrought 
volume with the earlier Historic highways of America, published some 
fifteen to eighteen years ago by the same author. The latter, Mr. Hul- 
bert says somewhat deprecatingly in his bibliographical note, was "a 
collection of monographs of varying quality written with youthful en- 
thusiasm. ' ' The enthusiasm has remained, and has deepened and broad- 
ened with the author's enlarging acquaintance with the subject, until it 
has evoked a notable epic of transportation. 

From the natural pathways of internal commerce the American people 
in eighty-five years built up a system of highways, canals, and iron roads 
that has changed the whole face of the continent, and the psychology 
of its inhabitants. 

It is pleasant to connect, as Mr. Hulbert does so convincingly, the be- 
ginnings of the story with the first American president, a man of vision 
and of a "continental mind." His conception of the necessity and the 
result of improved intercourse between the interior and the seaeoast had, 
says the author, "a prescience almost uncanny." The whole narrative 
reads like a chapter from Hebrews and is a recital of the faith that 
removes mountains, that becomes "the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen." But whether we term it faith, or call 
it by the more characteristic American word "enterprise," the deeds 
are those of men like Fitch, Fulton, Clinton, and Shreve, who were work- 
ing to fulfill the vision of a united nation. Even more characteristic 
was the faith and the cooperation of groups of men, such as the mer- 
chants of Baltimore, the stockholders in the early canals, ever depending 
upon that virile, daring, inventive group, the early American engineers. 
In so vast a story the element of choice is great. For the most part, 
Mr. Hulbert has chosen well, reciting typical undertakings the value of 
which was more than local or even state wide. At times one regrets 
what he has discarded. For example, in noting the principal portages 
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between the upper lakes and the Mississippi he is moved to tell of the 
Chicago-Illinois canal, but not of the Pox-Wisconsin improvement. Most 
of the enterprises he describes felt the embarrassment of success. No 
sooner were they completed than the flood of traffic made necessary their 
enlargement or their superseding. The limitation involved in the fact 
that another of the series is devoted to the Railroad builders prevents 
Mr. Hulbert from carrying his story to completion. He does, however, 
prove that by means of the paths of inland commerce the nation was 
unconsciously preparing for the crisis of 1861 ; and he hopes that the 
dreamers and promoters builded better than they knew, that their greater 
service was in stifling provincialism, in battering down the Chinese walls 
of prejudice and separation, and in making possible a united republic. 

As an integral part of the Chronicles of America series, and as a 
separate entity, Mr. Hulbert 's book is important, interesting to both the 
student of American life and the general reader of delightful volumes. 

Louise P. Kellogg 

The national government of the United States. By Everett Kimball, 
Ph.D., professor of government, Smith college. (New York: Ginn 
and company, 1920. 629 p. $3.60) 
The new American government and its work. By James T. Young. 
(New York: The Macmillan company, 1919. 679 p.) 
Dr. Kimball's book represents a novel departure. The larger colleges 
and universities are to-day separating the study of the national govern- 
ment from that of the commonwealths with excellent results. Up to this 
time there has been no adequate text dealing exclusively with the na- 
tional government. In satisfying this need so well, the author has per- 
formed a good service. 

He has, too, avoided the pitfall of dealing with the purely ephemeral. 
He stresses not the most recent legislation but the constitution itself, not 
so much the latest decisions as those of long standing. He does not fail, 
in discussing the powers of the three departments, to come down to very 
modern times, to show new applications of old principles ; yet one is left 
always with the feeling that it is the older and more basic rules which 
govern. His emphasis is upon roots and stem, not upon fruits. Noth- 
ing could be more salutary than this for the student in his novitiate. 

Limiting himself strictly to the national government, Dr. Kimball 
has been able to maintain a better balance, to exercise a keener discrim- 
ination between important and unimportant matters, than would per- 
haps have been possible had he tried to cover more ground. At the 
same time he has been able to go more thoroughly into his subject. There 
is, in fact, some reason for saying that there is too much detail in the 



